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disequilibriums that now exist result from disparity between technology
and one of the other social components or arise within the technology
itself.

The extent to which a particular technology is exploited by and for
the members of the social group depends upon the ideologies and the
social organization of the group. A high level of technological proficiency
in agriculture will not be highly productive of agricultural products if
the landownership system precludes the use of much land for agricul-
tural purposes as it has done in England for nearly two centuries. Nor
will it be productive if the system by which agricultural products are
distributed deprives the agricultural worker of sufficient food to maintain
his health and vigor, as it did in eighteenth-century Ireland and still does
in many countries. And a technology that makes possible the maintenance
of domesticated cattle will be of no value at all if religious ideologies
prevent the use of cattle for food, for hides, or for other human pur-
poses, as they do among the Bengali Hindus. Over the past few centuries
the rapid changes that have occurred in Western technology have con-
tinuously made for disequilibrium between technology and the other,
more slowly changing, component systems.1

TECHNOLOGIES IN THE PREMODERN WORLD

Technologies vary and change both qualitatively (in respect to the
level of the arts) and quantitatively (in respect to the number of com-
ponent systems). The nature of qualitative variations may be suggested
by the obvious difference in productive efficiency between cultivating
the soil by hand and with little knowledge of plant selection and pest
control and cultivating the soil with modern machinery and in accord-
ance with modern knowledge of biology. Quantitative differences may
be quite as great. Some technologies include so few component systems
that the group is dependent upon a single natural source for food, cloth-
ing, and even the materials from which it constructs its habitations. Some
of the Plains Indians, for example, obtained almost everything that they
ate and used from the buffalo and were therefore almost wholly depend-
ent upon the natural provision of this animal. Most technologies, how-
ever, are more ramified and involve a number of component systems,
such as plant cultivation and animal husbandry.

The technological changes that have been occurring within Western
societies during the past five centuries or so have been both qualitative
and quantitative. At the beginnings of the modern epoch (about 1000 A.D.)

xThe best recent treatment of this matter is to be found in Technology and
Society by S. M. Rosen and L. F. Rosen (Macmillan, New York, 1941). For a
variety of other books and articles bearing on the general subject of the historical
lag between technology and social organization, see Supplementary Bibliography 7.